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AN UNWRITTEN SEQUEL. 
BY EDITH ROBINSON. 


HUSH had fallen over the assembled 

school at the concluding words of 
the principal. Something had hap- 
pened, of which a rumor had al- 
ready spread among the girls, but 
now the plain facts were openly stated. A girl 
had left two valuable rings on the sink at recess; 
she had not missed them at once, but on looking 
for them an hour later, they had disappeared. 
What seemed at first a possible carelessness or 
neglect on the part of the finder resolved itself 
into something more serious, when several days 
passed and there came no answer to the distressed 
query, “ Have you seen my rings?” 

The princiy pal went on, slowly, to add, that it 
was painfully evident that the rings had been 
taken by somebody ; that a cloud rested upon the 
entire school until the matter was rectified. The 
best thing to be done was for the cuilty person 
to confess her fault to her teacher; the next best 
was to replace the rmgs from where they had 
been taken. 

There was more than the usual hubbub of voices 
in the dressing-room that day, but no conjecture 
served to clear up the mystery. A strong school 
feeling existed among the girls, and the theft was 
looked upon as a general disgrace. 

“Tf she is bad enough to take the rings, she 
is bad enough to keep them,’’ was the general 
opinion. Open expulsion would hardly be a se- 
yere enough punishment. “ Besides, what good 
can they do her? She can’t wear them, for 
detection would be sure to follow. Nothing can 
excuse anything so dreadful!” cried the girls, 
with youthful severity. “It is not likely she 
will ever restore the stolen property of her own 
free will, and as to her making confession to 
her teacher—” There was a smile that Dr. 
Arnold should have had such weak faith in the 
innate goodness of human nature as to make such 
an appeal. 

In the midst of all this the girl who had lost 
the rings suddenly appeared in the dressing- 
room, the scene of a lively discussion on the all- 
absorbing topic, and held up to view her missing 
property. 

« Who was it?” was the cry. 

“T don’t know,” was the unsatisfactory reply. 

“ Did n’t you see any one near the sink?”’ 

“J did not find them there,’’ returned the 
owner of the rings, slowly. 

‘She did not go to her teacher ! ” 

‘*More than that. She actually went to Dr. 
Arnold himself! Think of it!”’ 

“T can’t; it paralyzes me,’’ said one of the 
group, after an astonished pause. “ wpe, could 
it have been?” 

But the question remained SEO Se and by- 
and-by the excitement died away, and that was 
the end of it so far as it was written. 


We had gathered on the piazza to watch for the 
urivals by the evening train, after the friendly 
custom prevailing in summer hotels, of scanning 
strangers, hot, dusty, and weary from their jour- 
ney. ‘There were a half-dozen to-night. 

“1 don’t know why we should trouble ourselves 
to assemble here with such unfailing regularity,”’ 
1 said reflectively. ‘Every one looks alike at 
such a moment; the journey doubtless shakes 
their individualities together.” 

It was said as the arrivals lingered on the 
piazza, waiting to be shown to their respective 
rooms. 
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“TJ like to make up my mind at once whom I 
shall like and whom I shall not,’ rejoined my 
companion. “Then I do not waste any super- 
fluous energy in cultivating people who have no 
attraction for me.” 

‘* If you can judge by their present appearance, 
you must be clairvoyant,” I retorted. ‘“ Who 
could look amiable at such a moment, or beauti- 
ful, or even clean? They would be justified in 
making up their minds that they did not like 
us. It is odd how even ‘the mannerless sex’ 
can outdo itself at such a moment.” 

* You were staring harder than any one else,” 
said Amy; “and it was you who said to ars 

‘Hurry, the stage is coming !?” 

‘“So I am; so it was,’’ I returned pleadly. 
“That is why I have the right to say so much 
about our aimless curiosity, having sounded all 
its depths and shoals. But I am looking at that 
woman in gray with a purpose. I wonder who 
she is.” 

‘“The one with the pleasant mouth? I like 
her,’ said Amy, with the decision of youth. 
“Who is she ?’’ with interest, as a quick look of 
recognition on the stranger’s face was followed by 
a smile and bow. 

‘“T don’t know; yet I ought to know, for she 
is not a woman one could easily forget,’’ I replied, 
mystified. ‘* Let us look at the registry,” as the 
arrivals were shown to their rooms, and the gong 
sounded. But the name in the book— Mrs. 
Bradshaw — did not enlighten me. 

It was not till the stranger entered the parlor, 
after supper, and came toward me with the same 
friendly look, that when and where I had known 
her came to me in a flash. 

‘‘But how you have changed!” I exclaimed 
involuntarily, wondering if the years could have 
altered me as much or in the same manner. 

“ Have I?” Mrs. Bradshaw made answer, with 
the smile that had so attracted my young friend 
Amy. “It is fifteen years since we were school- 
girls; so it would not:be surprising if I were some- 
what older. My hair is getting gray already.” 

“Tt was not that —” 

I paused, for the change was hardly one to be 
put into words; indeed, allowing for the more 
matronly figure, the firmer and finer lines of the 
mouth, it was scarcely external at all, We had 
not been intimate in our school-days ; there was 
nothing in particular with which I could associate 
her in the past; that may have been partly the 
reason why I had at first failed to recognize her. 
Her scholarship had been merely average ; neither 
in looks nor manners had she been noticeable. 
She was never referred to as ‘‘ stylish,” — that 
highest school-girl encomium, — nor was any speech 
of hers ever quoted for its school-girl wit. “ Com- 
monplace” would have been the word with which 
I should have dismissed her from my thoughts. 

Now she was anything but ‘‘ commonplace ;” 
or perhaps — was it merely a wandering fancy that 
she seemed a kind of glorified commonplace? In 
what could lie the difference ? 

We talked, naturally, of our school-days. ‘‘ Do 
you remember this— Have you forgotten 
that —” How many sentences began thus! 

“Do you remember how one of the girls lost 
two rings?” I said by-and-by. ‘‘ That was one 
of the events that stand out the most clearly from 
my school-days. I always wondered who it was, 
and how she ever had the courage to go to Dr. 
Arnold about it.” 

‘It was the best thing she could have done,” 
answered Mrs. Bradshaw, with conviction. 

“Don’t you remember the excitement there was 
about it,” 1 went on, — ‘‘the caucuses we held in 


the dressing-room, by the umbrella-rack, and how 
loud our voices would get in our sweeping denun-— 
ciations? That girl’s face must have burned pretty 
hotly, for we were utterly without charity! How 
amazed we were when Anna burst in that day and 
displayed the missing rings; and how frantic we 
were to discover who it could have been! The 
theft itself sank into nothingness compared with 
our astonishment at the girl's confessing, But it 
never came out.” 

“No, it never came out,” repeated Mrs. Brad- 
shaw, quietly. 

“But I think the girl must have remembered,” 
I added. ~ 

“ Doubtless.” : 

Mrs. Bradshaw had not been three days in the 
house before the general verdict was, “I like her.” 
Yet perhaps none, more than I, could have told 
the reason. In fact, a description of her would 
not have differed materially from one I should 
have given in our school-days. No one thing 
seemed to have been added to her character. 
She had no particular accomplishment that drew 
especial satellites to her. She did not sing like 
Miss West; or know the last stitch in embroidery, 
like Mrs. Wallace; nor did she ever say clever 
things, — occasionally verging into sharp ones, — 
like Amy. But there was something about her 
that was more than the ability to do one or all 
of these. 

‘“T am as tired of pondering her mysterious at- 
traction, as the cow must have been with the re- 
iterated injunction, ‘Consider, cow, consider!’” 
said Amy. ‘I own that I have even been ab- 
jectly trying to produce the same impression that 
Mrs. Bradshaw does. I have attempted to copy 
her voice, her way of entering a room, her manner 
of speaking to a stranger; she always does speak 
to one, particularly if she is alone. And isn’t it 
wonderful how the awkwardest and stupidest ex- 
pand in her presence! I am conscious myself 
that I never say such bright things as I do when 
Tam talking with her ; and that stupid Mr. Carnes, 
with his liver and pessimistic views of life, actually 
forgot himself so far as to smile at breakfast when 
she said ‘ Good-morning.’” 

It was toward the end of our visit that Mrs. 
Bradshaw came to me with a troubled face. 

“T have lost a pin,” she said. ‘It was one 
of my husband’s first gifts to me. I may have 
dropped it last night on the piazza.” 

Amy and IJ helped her search, but in vain. We 
placed a notice in a conspicuous place in the hall, 
and Mrs, Bradshaw looked through her trunks 
again, — although she had already unpacked them, 
to the same fruitless end, three times. The after- 
noon of the same day Amy burst into my room 
without knocking. She held up the cause of her 
evident excitement, — a sparkling brooch in a set- 
ting of a violet aster. 

“Where did you find it ?” I exclaimed. 

‘‘T did not find it,” retuned Amy. “It was 
stolen, and who do you think the thief was? That 
girl who waits on our table, — the pretty one with 
light hair and blue eyes, who teaches district 
school in winter. I came upon her suddenly as 
I was coming home through the woods; she was 
sitting by the brook, holding the pin in her hands, 
turning it this way and that, to see the diamonds 
sparkle in the sunlight. I pounced on her without 
a word of warning, and snatched the pin from her. 
Then I stood looking at hera moment. ‘Thief!’ — 
said I; and she cowered down, looking what she 
was!” 

Amy had poured forth her story without 
pause. 

“Let us take it to Mrs. Bradshaw,” I said. 
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‘¢T shall tell the landlord,” added Amy, hotly, 
when she had repeated her recital. “ What good 
would the pin have done her, any way? It is too 
handsome for her to wear without questions being 
asked. There is no excuse for her.” 

Mrs. Bradshaw was turning the pin thought- 
fully in her hands, and for a full minute made 
no answer. 

“ You don’t know, child,” she said; and if she 
had been pleading for herself, her tones could 
not have been more earnest. ‘Do any of us 
know in just what form temptation may come 
tous? Because you have all the pretty things 
you want, and have only to ask your father for 
a new pearl necklace or that moonstone set, you 
cannot see how the sudden overwhelming longing 
might come to another, as young and pretty as 
you, to see a bit of jewelry sparkle in her hands, 
to have it for her very own, whether she ever 
wear it or not.” 

Amy looked obstinate. 

* She will not do it again,” pleaded Mrs. Brad- 
shaw, still with that odd earnestness. 

“The pin is yours,” conceded Amy, with some- 
what ill grace. 

“Tt makes me think,” said I, thoughtfully, “ of 
those rings that were lost when we were at school 
together. I don’t believe that girl ever forgot how 
her better nature was appealed to, do you?” 

“T know she did not,” answered Mrs. Bradshaw, 
quietly, —so quietly that for a moment an odd 
fancy crossed my mind, that I crushed the next 
moment. For the sequel of that story was never 
told, or, perhaps, was written only in the stars. 


CROSSING A GLACIER. 
BY LUCY FLORENCE YOUNG. 


B)HE valley of Chamouni lies among 
the Alps in Savoy at a distance 
from all the highroads, at an eleva- 
tion of thirty-four hundred feet 
above the sea, and two thousand 
feet above Lake Geneva. It is reached from the 
east by a most romantic stage-ride through the 
famous Téte-Noire Pass from Martigny. I remem- 
ber the ride as very beautiful, in places terribly 
grand, but over roads so bad, and in many places 
so precipitous, that some of our party left the 
carriages, and walked down the last steep hill 
into the village. It was just at sunset; and 
Mont Blanc lay in full view, white as purest snow 
except as the last rays of the setting sun cast 
lovely rosy tints upon it. 


From Mont Blane several glaciers slide down, 


even in summer, almost to the bottom of the 
valley. One of these, the most famous one of all, 
the Mer de Glace, we were to cross the next 
day. Our party was large, some twenty-five or 
thirty, so the hotel court was well filled with boys 
and their mules by eight o’clock in the morning. 
The mules are stupid-looking animals, awkward 
and ugly in appearance; and those for ladies carry 
a saddle with a high iron railing at one side and 
the back. The riders are very securely seated, 
and have one rein, while a small boy leads the 
mule with another A number of larger boys 
follow on foot, who are to act as guides farther 
on. 

We left the road a few steps from the hotel, 
crossed a field, and began the ascent of the inter- 
yening mountain to a point called Montanvert. 
The path is only wide enough for one mule, and 
he insists on walking so very near the outside of the 
path that one is hanging over the precipice much 
of the time. Bat the scenery of mountains above 
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and around you, — the Chamouni Valley, with the 
winding River Arve, ever growing smaller as you 
ascend, — is so very beautiful and grand one for- 
gets to be afraid, and soon entirely gives up try- 
ing to guide the mule, and leaves him to his own 
way or the guidance of the mule-boy. 

Reaching the top, Montanvert, there lies the 
glacier before you, —a great sea of ice, stretching 
across to the opposite mountain. Here the little 
boys left us, leading the mules back down the 
mountain, past the foot of the glacier and round 
to the other side, where we were to meet them 
again. We were furnished with woollen socks, 
which we drew on over our shoes to prevent us 
from slipping, and with a long stick having an iron 
spike in one end, called an alpenstock. After a 
hearty lunch at the small hotel, we climbed down 
the rocky side of the mountain on to the glacier. 
The passage across is not dangerous, except as 
one nears a crevasse; and this can be easily 
avoided by walking around it. In some places the 
crevasses are only narrow cracks, easily stepped 
over; in others they are very wide and very deep. 
We threw a stone down one, and could not hear 
it strike bottom. We were about a half-hour 
crossing it, and stepped from the ice by a slight 
climb on to the path which runs along the wall 
of the opposite mountain, called Mauvais Pas; 
and it is a bad way, indeed, —only wide enough 
for one person to walk, and that with holding to 
the iron rods fastened into the mountain’s rocky 
wall, while the precipice grows steadily deeper as 
you go on, sometimes hundreds of feet to the 
glacier taking its slow course below. The larger 
boys (1 had been thinking that they were too nu- 
merous, and that one guide would have been as 
well) now came into good service. They were as 
sure-footed as goats ; but not one of them took his 
hand from the rail, or allowed the lady in his 
charge to do so without a warning gesture, while 
keeping a firm hold of her other hand, and moving 
slowly forward. The path was rough, requiring 
much real climbing, and here and there having 
steep places on both sides. I cannot recall any 
of the scenery; I was too busy watching my own 
footsteps. Nor do I remember how long the pass 
was; but it was long enough. It ended at the 
door of a little chateau, where one could get 
refreshments, and where we sat on the benches 
outside and drank goats’ milk and enjoyed the 
magnificent view and the backward look at the 
perilous path over which we had come. 

Our mules awaited us here. I had no disposi- 
tion to mount, as the path was still very steep; 
but the little boys seemed to expect it, so I put 
my fears away, and did as the others did, who 
doubtless were as afraid as I. For descending a 
headlong, narrow, zigzag path, over sharp points 
of rock, where the mule often steps down nearly 
a foot, or even more, and then slides along 
until his hind legs come down with a thump, is 
very different from going up. But I kept my 
seat by grasping the railing at my side with one 
hand and the pommel with the other, and was 
greatly relieved when the mule’s head began to 
be a little more at the ordinary level. 

About halfway down we met two little chil- 
dren holding a small tray covered with a spotless 
white napkin, and having on it some glasses and 
a bottle of goats’ milk. We stopped to buy, of 
course; and here let me say that one meets little 
children everywhere in travelling in Switzer- 
land. They are always nicely dressed, and offer 
for sale milk, fruit, and the Swiss chateau so won- 
derfully carved in wood. ‘They willingly sing to 
you for a few pennies. Their voices are wonder- 
fully sweet and clear. I never heard such yoices 


in any other country, and have known the children 
to run by the side of the carriage and sing until 
they were obliged to stop for breath. I used to 
hear a certain national air very often; and I 
recall one instance especially when two children 
sang it to me alone, when for rest I fell behind 
the party on the way to the Grindelwald Glacier. 

It was late in the afternoon when we reached 
the foot of the mountain and came out of the 
woods in view of the pretty village; and again 
the rose-tinted summit was indescribably beauti- 
ful. It seemed to float in the upper air like a 
sunset cloud, soft and delicate, and yet how solid 
and grand ! 

The dangers of the day, as well as the pleas- 
ures, were nearly over, and we were moving slowly 
along, when some one suggested to trot the mules, 
and see who would reach the hotel first. We 
elucked, called ‘‘ Get up,’’ and exhausted the 
English language for expletives of motion; and 
still the mules walked on. ‘They were French, 
and did not understand English. At last, the 
boys saw what we wanted, and gave a peculiar 
grunt, which every mule did understand, surely. 
Away they went, almost at a gallop; but, oh, we 
wished they hadn’t! The walking-gait of a mule 
is anything but easy, and always gives one’s back- 
bone a twist at each step; besides this there is 
the discomfort caused by a bobbing up and down 
which is never the same, and a twist and jerk 
in every direction, every bone and muscle getting 
its full share of exercise! Oh to stop them! 
We called “Whoa!” we pulled at the reins; 
but in vain. They did not or would not under- 
stand; and we were at their mercy until the 
boys caught up and called to them with another 
grunt, which was French, I suppose, for their 
speed slackened. No one noticed who was ahead 
when the race stopped; and it was many days 
before the members of that party found locomo- 
tion easy, or ceased to feel as if they owned a 
twisted and zigzag backbone and many lame and 
dislocated joints. 


THE KREMLIN AT MOSCOW. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


TuHosrt of my readers who were so fortunate 
as to see the Russian pictures when they were on 
exhibition in Boston, will perhaps recall the won- 
derfully beautiful one of the Kremlin at Moscow. 

The fine buildings; the many towers and mina- 
rets with their brilliant roofs of vivid green, blue, or 
gold; the massive wall surrounding the whole, out- 
side of which is a broad boulevard lined with beau- 
tiful trees; the blue sky above, and the river below, 
reflecting every bright tint and gay coloring, — 
make up a long-to-be-remembered picture. The 
artist himself, Verestchagin, testifies that the ori- 
ginal scene, which he has so admirably portrayed, 
is one of the most striking pictures he has ever 
looked upon; and as he is a Russian we may 
believe his picture is true to the original. 

The Kremlin is the ancient citadel, and occupies 
the highest hill in Moscow. It is ninety-eight 
acres in extent, surrounded by immense walls 
from twenty-eight to fifty feet hich, in which are 
eighteen towers and five gates. Each of these 
gates has some historical or religious significance. 

The principal one is the Redeemer gate, over 
which is a faded picture of the Saviour. No 
person, not even the Emperor, passes it without 
uncovering his head and bowing in reverence. 

The Nicholas gate has an image of the saint 
over it, and through the Trinity gate Napoleon’s 
troops marched. At one angle of the wall is the 
great arsenal, in front of which are ranged the 
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long rows of cannon, three hundred and sixty- 
five pieces taken from the French in their retreat 
from Moscow. : 

The most imposing building of the Kremlin is 
the tower of Ivan the Great, which is five stories 
high, the gilded cross on the top being three hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet from the ground. In 
this tower are thirty-four bells, the largest weigh- 
ing sixty-four tons; this is only rung on special 
occasions, and then its deep tone sounds far out 
over the city’s noise and bustle. Near the foot, 
upon a granite pedestal, stands the Tsar Kolokol, 
the largest bell in the world. This bell is nine- 
teen feet high, and weighs over two hundred and 
twenty tons; the metal alone is said to be worth 
three hundred thousand dollars. Some falling 
timbers in a fire in 1737 broke a piece from its 
side which has never been replaced, and the bell 
was never hung. At one time it was buried in a 
pit, but was at length placed upon its present 
pedestal by one of the emperors. 

The Kolokol is used as a chapel, steps leading 
up to the door built in the place where it was 
broken; and inside is a room twenty-two feet in 
diameter, where the peasants come on festival 
days, crossing themselves reverently as they 
approach and leave the place which they hold 
so sacred. 

Among the other buildings of the Kremlin are 
the beautiful cathedrals. In one all the Russian 
emperors have been crowned since the time of 
Ivan the Terrible; another is where the Czars 
were formerly baptized and married; and a third 
is the burial-place of many of the royal family, 
the wives and sisters of the Czars being laid to 
rest in the various convents near by. 

The most sacred is the Uspensky cathedral, 
which contains the oldest and most sacred pictures 
in Russia; one of these is said to have been 
painted .by Saint Luke, its jewelled cover being 
valued at one hundred thousand dollars. 

In the monasteries the robes and sacred vessels 
used by the patriarchs are sacredly preserved. 

The palace, a fine building of white stone with 
a gilded cupola, is mostly modern, being built 
upon the site of the old one burned in 1812. 


Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


THE CHAMOIS. 


[Adapted from the French for Eyery OTHER SuNDAY 
by KATHARINE HAGAR. ] 


Last year, while I was with two friends in the 
Alps, we were overtaken on the side of a moun- 
tain by a violent squall. The thunder roared, 
lightning flashed, the rain came down in torrents. 
Fortunately, we saw near by a little cottage, 
sheltered on one side by an immense rock. An 
old man opened the door, and welcomed us with 
the greatest hospitality. 

Our host, Father José, was about sixty years 
old. He was an old chamois hunter, tall, though 
now a little bent by the weight of years, with a 
face full of energy and a bright, keen expression. 
But the old hunter had hung up his carabine, and 
renounced his perilous expeditions. 

“My eye is as sharp as ever, but this will not 
go any more,” said.he, slapping his thin leg with 
his large hand. “My foot is no longer sure. I 
am afraid, gentlemen, if Father José should 
venture on the mountain in pursuit of chamois, 
by the end of the first day his old body would. be 
found at the foot of a precipice. Ihave had my 


day. For three years I have not once thought of 
taking down my gun. Now the young men may 
run after the goat of the Alps.” 

The goat of the Alps, the isard of the Pyr- 
enees, and the chamois are all the same animal. 
We talk about them a good deal, but they are 
seldom seen. In the Pyrenees, in the mountains 
of Upper Dauphiny, in Piedmont, in Savoy, in 
Switzerland, and in Germany, where formerly 
herds of sixty to eighty chamois could be seen, 
now a:single one, or perhaps two, three, four, five, 
six, are found, — very seldom as many as twenty. 

When we told Father José that we had never 
seen a living chamois in any of our excursions, 
he smiled a little mischievously, and said to us, — 

‘+ You must be mountain bred and born, gentle- 
men, if you would see the chamois. The animal 
has an eye always on the watch, an ear sensitive 
and keen, and an acute smell; and as she knows 
that those who visit her salute her with a shot 
from a gun rather than by taking off their hats 
to her, on the least appearance of danger she 
pulls her legs up to her neck, and off she goes. 

‘“‘Tf you are not acquainted with the habits or 
the hiding-places of the chamois, nor the time 
that it takes its food, how are you going to discover 
it in the caves where it seeks shelter from the 
heat which it dreads, or on the side of high moun- 
tains — the side facing the north —in the midst 
of fir-trees, larches, and beeches? If you should 
know all this, it would not avail you unless you 
had in addition legs as firm as steel, and the habit 
of walking on pathways as wide as my hand, 
sharp as a currycomb, and steep as the roof of a 
steeple. You must have a mountaineer’s foot. 
However, if you wish to make the acquaintance 
of a chamois, I can show you a real, live one.” 

The old man opened a door into a little yard, 
and gave a peculiar whistle. 

At this signal a kind of goat, with short hair 
of an ashy gray, round eyes full of fire and 
vivacity, its head crowned with two little horns of 
a beautiful black, starting from the forehead, pro- 
jecting over the eyes, and bent back like fish- 
hooks, sprang leaping and bounding into the 
middle of the room where we were sitting. 
Trembling, surprised to see these strange faces, 
the beautiful animal began to strike the ground 
with its cloven foot, to sniff, and to shake its head, 
as though our visit troubled her. 

“‘Come, Jacqueline,” said Father José, “go 
and speak to the gentlemen.” 

The old man gave each of us a handful of 
aromatic grass, tender shoots, and delicate plants, 
which helped us to win the confidence of the 
graceful animal. 

‘You see,” said Father José, “this little 
creature, so wild, so difficult to approach when 
free, has now become so tame that it seems like 
a domestic goat. But I had to take her when 
she was very young. Poor little Jacqueline was 
an orphan. 

“Look out of this window, throuch that open- 
ing, up to the summit of that mountain, straight 
down on this side. Three years ago I brought little 
Jacqueline home from there. I had gone hunting 
with my younger brother. A little cheese made 
of goat’s milk and some bread wasall our lugeage. 
We were climbing this little pathway that you 
can see winding like a girdle around those steep 
rocks, when we heard a sharp whistling. It was 
made by a male chamois placed as a watch on a 
peak above; and having seen or scented us, he 
gave warning of our approach by this strident 
noise. This little goat of the Alps makes this 
prolonged whistle by letting the air pass out 
forcibly through its nostrils. We saw the fugitive 


sentinel, a moment later, leaping from rock to 
rock. It stopped, quite out of the reach of our 
guns, on the top of a high rock with hardly room 
for its four feet. 

“ We were forced to go a long distance around, 
to cross gaping gulfs, and to walk on small stones 
which seemed as though at any moment they 
might carry us with them into bottomless abysses. 
We walked more than an hour before we could 
come near the animal. He was watching a group 
of five other chamois, two of which were small. 

“As we were looking at them, suddenly an 
eagle swooped down on one of the little ones. 
Its mother ran to its assistance, and butted her 
head in the side of the bird, forcing it to let go 
its hold. Sheltering her nursling under her 
body, she waited with threatening horns an attack 
from the furious bird. The eagle rose some 
meters above the poor animal, closed its wings, 
and let itself fall on the side of the chamois, 
holding it firmly in its powerful claws. The two 
strugeled to the edge of the rock, and disappeared 
down the abyss; but the nursling escaped. 

“T put her over my shoulder, and brought her 
home. I have fed her and petted her for three 
years, and now she is nearly as tame as a common 
goat. Come here, Jacqueline,’’ said the old man 
kindly to the beautiful chamois. 


THE YOUNG VIKING’S REWARD. 
(See picture on opposite page.) 


Tue picture on page 77 shows us the young 
Frithiof receiving in the presence of all Sigurd’s 
followers a sword, which is placed in his hands by 
the Lady Bergthora, who bids the boy go forth into 
the world to win fortune and fame. This sword is 
called Frithiof’s reward; for he had just done a 
great and courageous deed. You must know that 
this gallant boy was a kinsman of the Lady Berg- 
thora, the beautiful wife of Sigurd the Dauntless, 
a great Viking chieftain who dwelt with his follow- 
ers on the Bay of Tredalund. These Vikings were 
the hardy Norsemen, who in the ninth century 
frequently sailed in their great ships to the coast of 
Britain, and laid waste the country, carrying off 
rich plunder. One-spring Sigurd made up his mind 
to invade the north coast of the Humber. On the 
evening before his departure he gave a great feast. 
At this feast the young Frithiof came forward, and 
kneeling before Sigurd, first kissed his hand, and 
then asked permission to go with the-warriors on 
the forthcoming expedition. Sigurd refused the 
boy’s request on account of his youth and inexpe- 
rience. At that moment a distressed traveller was 
shown into the hall, whom Sigurd, with his accus- 
tomed hospitality, welcomed as a guest for the 
night. Frithiof, who had closely scanned the 
stranger’s face, began to feel a strange distrust of 
the man. When he retired for rest, he could not 
sleep. He kept wishing he could do something to 
prove to Sigurd that his arm was strong and his 
heart courageous. After a time the boy, looking 
up, saw a figure creeping stealthily toward the place 
where Sigurd was lying. At once he recognized 
the stranger, —the man whose evil looks had so 
excited his suspicion. Seizing a sword, Frithiof 
rushed forward, and was just in time to run the 
villain through before he could attack the sleeping 
chieftain. It was this brave deed, whereby the 
Viking lad had saved great Sigurd’s life, which on 
the next day was rewarded in the manner shown in 
the picture. And not only did Frithiof receive the 
sword; he was also allowed to join the other 
Vikings on their voyage to Britain. 

To be brave of heart, to watch for opportunities 
for rescuing or helping others, and then to have the 
courage to do the timely deed, — this is what every 
boy who reads this story may strive for; and his 
reward will be, not a sword to fight with, but the 
blessedness of a noble soul. 
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Our Wetter-Box. 


ENIGMA XXXI. 

I am composed of twenty-two letters. 

My 18, 1, 19, 12, 20, 14,4, are people guilty of 
wrong-doing. 

My 8, 21, 10, 9, 15, 16, is to feel remorse. 

My 3, 18, 1, 5, 11, is something useful at a 
wedding. 

My 22, 6, 7, 17, is a seat. 

My 2, 7, is a preposition. 

My whole is a body of law-makers. 

Wixi L. THompson. 


ENIGMA XXXII. 


I Am composed of ten letters. 

My 5, 4, 2, is to rent. 

My 3, 7, 2, is a covering for the head. 
My 8, 1, is a personal pronoun. 

My 6, 7, 8, is what children like. 

My 10, 9, 2, is what hens do. 

My whole is my name. 


ENIGMA XXXTIL 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 5, 7, 6, is to steal. 

My 3, 10, 11, is used to take ships out of liarbor. 
My 12, 9, 3, is the opposite of cold. 

My 1, 4, 2, 8, is a nobleman. 

My whole is the town in which I live. 


ENIGMA XXXIV. 
{ Am composed of twenty letters. 
My 18, 11, 9, children like to play with. 
My 6, 3, 7, 2, is a swift animal. 
My 19, 14, 16, is an opening. 
My 15, 17, 1, is a help in geography. 
My 4, 8, 14, 1, is a catch. 
My 12, 5, 1, is a part of the face. 
My 18, 20, is a preposition. 
My 10 is a pronoun 
My whole is what comes once in four years. 
Erne. J. AMES. 


ENIGMA XXXV. 


J Am composed of nineteen letters. 
My 8, 12, 14, 15, 9, 19, is a bad man. 
My 3, 6, 17, 2, 1, 4, 5, is affliction. 
My 16, 18, 10, 5, all boys and girls should love. 
My 7, 18, 17, 18, 11, is one who tends horses. 
My whole is the name of my school. 
Wiig L. THompson, 


SQUARE WORD I. 


1, <A portion. 

2. An open surface. 

8. To cut grain. 

4, <A narrow band. W. 
SQUARE WORD II. 

1, An ensign. 

2. To wash. 

3. To declare positively. 

4. A seed-bud of a plant. W. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


31. How many disciples had Jesus, and what 
were their names ? 

82. How were the first five disciples called ? 

33, What was the occupation of Andrew, Peter, 
James, and John? 

84. What directions did Jesus give his disciples 
when he sent them forth to preach 2 

85. How did Jesus say men could know we were 
his disciples 2 

36. What shall we do to show our love for 
Jesus, and that we wish to be his disciples also ? 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN No. 9. 


Enigma XXVIII. Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Enigma XXIX. Christmas presents. 
Enigma XXX. Battle of Lexington. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 
25. ~ See Luke x. 80-35. 
26. See Luke x. 25-29. 
27. See Matt. xix. 16-22. 
28. See John xvii. 3. 
29. See John xi. 1-46. 
30. See Mark v. 22, 24-85, 48. 


For Voungest Weaders, 


DAISY’S BURGLAR. 
BY JENNIE WHITE, 
mag) 0 might have been the fault 
Sem! «of that second plateful of 
‘¢ smashed ” potatoes and 
gravy that she ate for sup- 
per, or perhaps it was due 
to the exciting romp with 
Cousin Frank before going to bed; but 
whatever was the cause, Daisy was having 

a very hard time in her dreams. 

She dreamed that a burglar was coming 
through the transom over the .door, right 
into the room where she and Cousin Jessie 
were sleeping; and when she tried to call 
to Aunt Mary in the next room and to 
waken Jessie beside her, she could not 
utter a sound nor move a single muscle. 

It was just dreadful. Again and again she 
tried to scream, or jump out of bed, or 
do something to give the alarm. She felt 
as though she should die of sheer fright. 
But all her efforts were useless; she could 
only lie there as though she were paralyzed, 
while that terrible burglar, with his black 
mask and rubber shoes, — just like the one 
somebody had told about last night, — 
slipped safely and quickly to the floor, and 
began his search for valuables mght before 
Daisy’s horrified eyes. 

Wou'd he find her lovely new dolly and 
the pretty new pin that she only wore on 
Sundays and when she was “dressed up”? 
She hoped not; but even while she hoped 
she saw him go straight to the bureau and 
open the very drawer where her treasures 
were kept. _ 

Poor Daisy! This was more than she 
could stand. She must save her darling 
** Alice Maude,” whatever happened; and 
she made one more effort to scream. This 
time she succeeded in giving a smothered, 
gurgling sort of ery, which, though not loud 
enough to reach the ears of Aunt Mary or 
Cousin Jessie, did waken Daisy herself; and 
she found herself sitting up straight in bed, 
staring into darkness, and clutching the 
bedclothes with both hands, in a desperate 
grip. 

It took a little while for her to get thor- 
oughly awake enough to know that she had 
been dreaming, and that the burglar who 


had given her such a fright was only one 
of the shadows from “ Shut-eye-town ” that 
come to visit little folks who play too hard 
or eat too much supper. 

When at last she realized this, she felt 
very much relieved ; and as she lay back on 
ber pillow and closed her eyes, she thought 
what a good thing it was that no one had 
heard her, but that all the folks were still 
sound asleep and knew nothing about her 
silly dream. 

She was almost asleep again, when a 
faint little sound caught her ear and made 
her feel very wide awake indeed, while her 
eyes flew wide open, and her ears were alert 
in an instant. f 

Yes, she was not mistaken; there it was 
again, — the very same sound of some one 
stepping gently and stealthily about the- 
room. It was no dream this time, she was 
sure of that; neither was it Aunt Mary or 
Jessie. Either of them would have spoken, 
or at least have come to the bedside to see 
if she were asleep; and this, whatever it 
was, did neither, but kept creeping about 
as though trying to avoid being heard. 
Daisy’s hair almost stood on end with fright, 
and little cold and hot waves chased one_ 
another up and down her back. Zs was a 
“really ’’ burglar, and no mistake. She 
did n’t know what to do; if she tried to 
waken Jessie, perhaps hé would kill them 
both. Burglars did kill people sometimes; - 
she had heard people say so. She didn’t 
dare risk it; so she lay there listening to 
the stealthy footsteps as: they moved from 
one part of the room to another. — 

Once they came close up to the bedside, 
and Daisy’s heart thumped so she could 
hear it, and she held her very breath for 
fear; but.a moment later the steps sounded 
softly from the other side of the room, and 
she breathed again. 

If only she could leap from the bed and 
run into Aunt Mary’s room, she would be 
safe, she thonght; she could bang the door 
in the burglar’s face and lock it, then give 
the alarm, and the burglar would have to 
get out of the house or be caught. 

But the thing was, to get to Aunt Mary’s 
door. ‘To be sure, she was on the side of 
the bed nearest to it, and it was only a few 
feet away: but there was no way of know- 
ing just where the burglar was, only as the — 
sound of his steps reached her occasionally, 
and in jumping from the bed she might run 
right against him. 

Clearly, that plan would not do. It was 
safer to try to waken Jessie, she concluded, 
and she must do it right away ; she could n’t 
stand it another minute. So, mustering all 
her courage, she called, in what seemed to — 
her a startlingly loud and distinct voice, — 

*¢ Jessie! Jessie! ” 

But the voice was really very weak and 
faint with terror, and Jessie did not hear it 
at all. But some one else did; for instantly 
an answering voice came from the darkness 
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on the other side of the room near the door, 
and it said, — 
. ** Me-ow, me-ow!” 

Daisy’s fears suddenly vanished, and she 
called out, quite boldly this time, — 

‘** Puss, is that you? ” 

And again the voice from the other side 
of the room answered, — 

** Me-ow, me-ow!” in a very entreating 
way, as though Puss were trying to say, 
** Yes; won’t you please let me out?” 

Then Daisy rolled over on the pillow 
and laughed, until Cousin Jessie woke up 
and wanted to know what upon earth was 
the matter ! 

** Nothing,” said Daisy, when she could 
finally get breath enough to reply; ‘‘ only 
Puss is shut up in here and is trying to get 
out, and I thought she was a burglar.” 

Then she went off in another spasm of 
laughing, in which Jessie joined, and they 
laughed until poor old pussy, thinking she 
was not going to get out at all, said with a 
long and pathetic wail, —‘‘ Me-ow! me- 
ow-ow-ow!” by way of reproaching them 
for their thoughtlessness and reminding 
them of her desire for liberty. 

Then Jessie got up and let her out, and 
Daisy saw and heard no more burglars. 


THE TWO MOTHS. 
BY M. 


RANE day in winter Dora came 
home from a walk with a large 
cocoon inherhand. ‘+ Just — 
what I have brought to you,” 
wie said to her Aunt Eleanor. ‘* I found it 
fastened to a thorn-bush. It seems like 
nothing more than a bundle of brown paper, 
but I suppose there is something fine inside. 
Now, look in the bird-and-butterfly book 
and see what its name is.” 

Her aunt took the cocoon, saying, ‘‘I 
must see what is inside before I can tell its 
name, so we shall have to keep the bundle 
and wait for the warm weather to open it, 
and then we can tell all about it.” 

So she -put the cocoon away on a closet 
shelf, and left it there till the last of May, 
when she brought it out and placed it in 
a sunny window. There it stayed several 
weeks ; and finally, one morning in June, it 
opened, and a very large moth came out. 

At first it seemed weak and helpless, but 
soon it began to stretch its legs and wings, 
and show its wonderful size and different 
colors. 

By referring to the ‘ bird-and-butterfly 
book”? Aunt Eleanor learned that it was 
the Cecropia moth, —the largest to be 
found in North America; and she read 
the following description of it aloud to 
Dora: 


BE. N. HATHAWAY. 


“Tt expands from five inches and three fourths to 
six inches and a half; and the wings are dusky 
brown, with clay-colored hind margins; and near 


of the middle of each wing there is a kidney shaped 
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dull-red spot, having a white centre and a narrow 
black edging, and beyond the spot a wavy dull-red 
band, internally bordered with white. The fore 
wings are dull-red next to the shoulders, with 
a curved white band; and near their tips is 
an eye-like black spot within a  bluish-white 
crescent.” 


Dora and her aunt were equally delighted 
at discovering the name of the new moth, 
and watched its gradual expansion with the 
most lively interest. They thought it might 
gain strength more rapidly in the fresh air, 
so they carried it out of doors and put it on 
a branch of the lilac bush. Dora kept a 
constant guard over it, making occasional 
reports of its progress. By-and-by she ex- 
claimed, ‘*‘Oh, another one is here; come 
and see it, quick!” 

Aunt Eleanor went and saw a second 
moth exactly like the first, except that it was 
much more active, and its bands and spots 
were somewhat brighter. Dora was in a 
transport of joy at seeing these two beau- 
tiful winged creatures side by side, and 
could scarcely leave them long enough to 
eat her dinner. 

They remained several hours, the strong 
one waiting till the weaker one was able 
to fly. ‘Towards night they spread their 
gay wings and flew away together, and were 
soon out of sight. As they disappeared, 
Dora gave a little sigh, and said, ‘‘I hope 
some time I shall see them again.” 


NIG 


AND THE 


BY JENNIE 


KITTEN. 
WHITE. 


IG is a little black dog, a 
terrier, and the sworn en- 
emy of all the rats and mice 
who dare to come about his 
master’s place. 

Now, whether he didn’t 
know the difference between kittens and 
rats, or whether he simply had no more use 
for one than for the other, I can’t say; but 
when Nig was quite young he had a very 
bad fault, —he would kill kittens as well 
as rats. Whenever he found one, it was 
doomed ; if it was not old enough and strong 
enough to defend itself with sharp claws, 
he would pounce upon it, seize it between 
his strong white teeth, give it a little shake, 
and that would be the end of poor Hieite 
kitty. 

After he had killed two or three in this 
way, Nig’s mistress said he must be taught 
better; so she got a slender little switch, 
and whenever he was caught chasing a 
kitten, or whenever a dead kitten was 
found and there was good reason to be- 
lieve Nig was to blame for its death, the 
culprit was duly reproved and punished. 

This had a very good effect. Nig’s con- 
duct began to improve, and for quite a while 
he let the kittens alone; but one day, find- 
ing a helpless little cat at the barn, his old 
habit proved too much for him, and he 
killed it. 


Pethaps when he had done this naughty 
thing his etches hurt him and he wanted 
to make up” for if in some way; but I 
think most fae he remembered that dead 
kittens had told tales on him before, and 
he concluded to put this one where it 
could n’t do anything of that sort. 

At any rate, a few minutes later we saw 
Nig marching up the walk toward the house, 
his head high in the air, and something 
carried carefully in his mouth. 

‘* What’s that Nig has in his mouth?” 
asked some ‘one. 

‘* Why, it’s a dead kitten,” said Harry, 
who was watching Nig from the porch. 

Nig marched sedately on past the house, 
never looking to the right nor to the left. 
His whole air was of one who had a serious 
and important duty to perform, and who 
meant to do it before attending to anything 
else. On he went, through the yard out into 
the orchard, Earry following at a little dis- 
tance to see what he was going to do; and 
this is what he did. 

He went straight to a spot in the orchard 
behind the spring-house, where he was hid- 
den from the view of any one at the house ; 
there he laid the little dead kitten down, and 
after hunting about for a little while to find 
a spot that suited him, proceeded to dig 
a deep hole with his little black feet. That 
done, he went back to where the kitten was 
lying, took her up in his mouth again, car- 
ried her to the hole, and dropped her gently 
into it; then he covered her up carefully 
with the dirt he had scratched up, and when 
that was done to his satisfaction, trotted 
cheerfully away, as though he felt greatly 
relieved. 

When he came back to the house, he 
wore such an innocent look, no one who 
did n’t know about it would ever have sus- 
pected what mischief he had been in; and 
his mistress thought it was so cunning of 
him to bury the kitten, she really had n’t the 
heart to punish him at all. 

Nig is quite a dignified old dog now; he 
has learned to behave properly, and neyer 
thinks of disturbing the cats. No doubt he 
would be very much ashamed if he knew 
any one had told about his bad behavior 
when he was a naughty puppy. 


THE BEST WAY. 
Ir I make a face at Billy, 
He will make a face at me; 
That makes two ugly faces, 
And a quarrel, don’t you see ¢ 
And then I double up my fist 
And hit him, and he’ll pay 
Me back by giving me a kick 
Unless I run away. 


But if I smile at Billy, 
*T is sure to make him laugh; 
You’d say, if you could see him, 
”T was jollier by half 
Than kicks and ugly faces. 
T tell you all the while, 
It’s pleasanter for any boy 


(Or-girl) to laugh and smile. Selected. 
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Ceachers’ Department. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. 


So many young persons in these days become from 
an early age good performers upon musical instru- 
ments, that several of our Sunday-schools have or- 
ganized little orchestras to assist in the opening 
exercises, and in other ways to add to the general in- 
terest of the Sunday-school. Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
of Oakland, California (compiler of the “ Sunny- 
side” and the “ Carol”), writes us of an effort which 
he is making in this direction. He says :— 

‘“‘ We have formed in our school a little orchestra 
consisting of six or eight of our young people (of 
both sexes),— five violins, violincello, flute, and 
piano, to which a clarionet is soon to be added. 
They play a little symphony or opening measure 
at each session; then follow the hymns sung by 
the children to the orchestral accompaniment. This 
has done much to enhance the interest of old and 
young in the school, and greatly improves our music. 
We shall now organize this orchestra, secure a com- 
petent leader, and have a weekly or semi-monthly 
rehearsal, or drill. Later, we intend to give concerts. 
The orchestra will play at our Sunday-School Festi- 
yals, and perhaps at church services occasionally. 

“ The idea is taken from a neighboring ‘ Orthodox’ 
Sunday-school, which has an orchestra of forty per- 
formers, and does all the things we aim at. . I com- 
mend it to the attention of all our schools.” 

We know of other Unitarian Sunday-schools in 
which such orchestras have been organized and are 
found helpful. Will some of our superintendents 
or teachers send us reports of what their orchestras 
are doing? 


A GOOD §S. S. LIBRARY BOOK. 


A Roryat Hunt. A story of Huguenot emigration. 
By Mrs. HE. C. Wilson. Boston and Chicago: 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society. 394 pp. Price, $1.50. 


Mrs. Wilson has given her readers a delightful story. 
It is one that you will sit up to finish, even though.the 
clocks chime the small hours. While it will interest 
both old and young, it is not one of the now common 
grown folks’ child’s stories, but a genuine child’s story, 
—one that all boys and girls will enjoy, even though 
they be so young as to need to have the Introduction 
read to them by an older person. The introduction 
should be read by every child, as it explains much in the 
story that will not otherwise be clear. 

Where there is so much to commend, it seems like 
carping to make any criticism; but when Mrs. Wilson 
publishes her next edition, — and we hope she will soon 
be called upon to do that, — will she not take out. the few 
French words, which seem a blemish on an otherwise pure 
style? And we wish her readers, not all of whom will 
be French scholars, might have from her pen a metrical 
translation of the psalm which Monsieur Bourdet and 
his party sang on that eventful night when finally em- 
barked on the Spanish galleon they sailed away from the 
shores of France to seek a happier land. It is very dis- 
appointing, when full of the experiences of Marguerite 
and her little family, Alexe and Natalie, and feeling 
with them the cool night air on our brows as the ship 
sails on, to have to turn to another book to read the 
words which voiced their gratitude and trust, — words 
which they could then sing aloud without any fear of 
the hated dragoons. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


We have received from the Channing Club of 
Boston their first catalogue of books recommended 
for boys’ reading. ‘The list is confined to the publi- 
cations of 1888. It gives the titles of seventy-eight 
books, with brief comments on the special character 
of each volume. The books are diyided into Class 
A,— Interesting Stories; Class B,— Instructive 
Books in History, Biography, Travel, Science, etc. ; 
and Class C, — Books with a distinct moral teaching 
especially suited for Sunday-schools. Each book 


was examined by two readers from the committee 
of nine; and in case of disagreement, by three. A 
glance at the title-list shows that many very inter- 
esting and valuable books are included in this cata- 
logue. The descriptions, analyses, and comments 
are in the main graphic, careful, and judicious. It 
will be a valuable help to Sunday-school librarians, 
as well as to parents, in the work of selecting good 
books for boys to read. 

Copies may be had on application to the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


A BOOK FOR BIBLE-CLASSES. 


Mr. Groree H. Ettis has lately issued a tasteful 
little book entitled, ‘‘ Deacon Herbert’s Bible-Class.” 
It consists of several papers which were contributed 
many years ago to the “Christian Inquirer” by 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke. Dr. Clarke “sup- 
poses” a class of men and women of varying ages, 
who meet on some evening of every week at the 
house of Deacon Herbert, to converse on topics taken 
from the New Testament. The pastor is only one 
of the members of the class, putting in now and then 
an explanatory or guiding word. The individuality 
of the several speakers is well preserved, and so 
animated and realistic is the talk that the reader 
is easily beguiled into thinking that he is taking 
part himself in the agreeable and suggestive con- 
versation. 

We heartily commend this little volume to all per- 
sons who would like to know how a Bible-class ean 
make its meetings interesting and profitable. The 
price of the book (in cloth, pp. 138) is 50 cents. 


MR. SAVAGE’S. CATECHISM DISCUSSED. 


At the meeting of the Monday Club of Unitarian 
Ministers in Channing Hall on Monday morning, 
Dec. 15, 1890, and again in the evening of the 
same day at the monthly meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Union, there were interesting dis- 
cussions of Mr, Savage’s “ Unitarian Catechism.” 
As the editor of Every Otuer Sunpay was un- 
avoidably absent from both these meetings, he 
addressed a note to the three ministers who had 
been most prominent as critics of the catechism, 
asking them each to send for publication in this 
paper a brief statement of his objections to the 
manual. We give below the substance of these 
objections. In our next issue we hope to print the 
replies of Messrs. Horton, Tiffany, and Savage in 
defence of the book. The report of some of Mr. 
DeNormandie’s criticisms of the catechism is taken 
from the “ Boston Transcript,” which, in its issue of 
December 15, gave a brief account of the meeting 
of the Monday Club :— 


Mr. DeNormandie commended the method of the 
work, but said that upon many points it was not so easy 
to give a consenting opinion, For example, one ques- 
tion was, ‘‘What do we know about man?’’ and the_ 
answer was given, ‘‘ That he has developed from lower 
forms of life.” The hypothesis of evolution, said the 
speaker, seems to be the most helpful working hypothesis 
for every issue of life which has ever been suggested, 
and studies bring more and more support to it; but 
this was the first time he had known any one to venture 
the statement that so far as man is concerned it is 
ascertained truth, established knowledge. Mr. DeNor- 
mandie said of the catechism, that it seemed to him to 
be utterly impossible to express in a similar space, reli- 
giously, a more entire misapprehension of what Jesus 
stood for in human history; and philosophically, a more 
entire misapprehension of the part which character and 
spiritual insight played in the solution of great social 
and intellectual problems. 


At the meeting of the Sunday-School Union, 
after Mr. Horton’s thoughtful and vigorous address, 


the discussion was opened by Rev. W. R. Lord, of 


Harrison Square. He said men felt their way, and 
then thought about what they felt. All moral 
reforms have come because of feeling. The igno- 
rant fishermen on the shores of Galilee felt the 


' 


magnificent personality of Christ when the intellect 
of the day passed him by. Why is it that people 
wake up sometimes and throw themselves headlong 
into the Catholic church to find God? Because it 
appeals to the heart; because it holds up the cross. 
This catechism, therefore, is open to objection, be- 
cause it lays too much stress on the intellectual 


side of religion, and allows too little to the emotional 


side, — to the feelings. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames paid a cordial tribute to 
the courage and ability with which Mr. Savage has 
served the cause of rational religion, but confessed 
his misgivings about the suitableness of the Cate- 
thism to the use of ordinary classes in the Sunday- 
school. He feared it would force upon them problems 
in advance of their capacity and need, — plunging 
them into a bath of ice-water. Or if protected by 
their immaturity, would they not fall into indiffer- 
ence? He thought also the Catechism misplaced 
the religious emphasis, which should always be 
upon life rather than belief. The ideal of teaching 
is such a blending of truth with goodness that mere 
knowingness will be kept subordinate to the spiritu- 
ality which includes it. Intellectual curiosity, to 
which the Catechism powerfully appeals, is an im- 
portant factor; but taken alone, it yields no vital 
result, and may even displace the religious spirit. 
For adult classes, or in the hands of a competent 
teacher, this book may serve a good end; but a 
manual for children, or for teachers who are them- 
selves ill-instructed, should not deal so largely with 
open questions. We are all experimenting, how- 
ever; and no one would be more glad than the 
speaker to hear future reports of good results 
reached by the use of Mr. Savage’s Catechism. 


TEACHING AND TELLING. 


To advise any definite plan of conducting a reci- 
tation would be of doubtful wisdom. Everybody 
must be himself. We cannot pick up methods; we 
can only adapt profitably. 

One thing, however, can be taken for granted, — 
that no good lesson-teaching can be done without 
definite preparation for that lesson. ; 

Somehow, if we really teach, we must compel the 
attention, in spite of all else that may be opposing 
itself, — indifference, a slack habit of listening, a 
frivolous mental constitution, and bad physical con- 
ditions. 

Contrive we must to get real effort of some sort 
out of the presumably taught. Even mere reitera- 
tion of statement is better than the kind of bungling 
which leaves nothing for the pupil to do; even mere 
mechanical work, rather than a continuation of the 
bad mental habit of inattention. — Sunday-School 
Times. 


SNOW-BLOOM. 


Wuere does the snow go, 
So white on the ground ? 
Under May’s azure 
No flake can be found. 
Look into the lily 
Some sweet summer’s hour; 
There blooms the snow 
In the heart of the flower. 
Lucy Lareom. 
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